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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS 

[From August I, 1916, to July 31, 1917]. 
I. THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
THE WESTERN FRONT. — A series of midsummer battles as furious as 
they were futile, fought around the ruined villages of Thiaumont and Fleury, 
to the northeast of Verdun, failed to obscure the fact that after six months 
of unremitting exertion the German Crown Prince was at last compelled, 
in August, to abandon his costly offensive against Verdun. With the 
Germans baffled at Verdun, the third year of the war opened most auspici- 
ously for the Allies, who now found themselves for the first time in a posi- 
tion of incontestable military superiority on the western front. The turn 
of the tide was signalized by the replacement, on August 29, of General 
von Falkenhayn, who as chief of the German general staff had sponsored 
the Verdun campaign, by Field Marshal von Hindenburg, leader of the 
"Eastern School" of German generals, who advocated an aggressive 
strategy in the east, a passive strategy in the west. Henceforth the Ger- 
mans were to stand on the defensive in France and Belgium while their 
line was painfully battered back, mile by mile. — The principal effort of 
the Allies was made on a forty-mile front astride the River Somme, just 
at the point where the British and French armies joined hands. In the first 
month of the battle of the Somme (see last Record, p. 2), the Allies 
stormed the German first line trenches, opened a breach sixteen miles wide 
in the elaborate German second line, and penetrated at certain points to a 
distance of six miles. Still the Germans clung grimly to their well-pre- 
pared third line of defense on the crest of the shell-scarred ridge north of 
the Somme. During August and September French troops fought their 
way around the southern end of the ridge, while British armies, a little 
further north, by dint of the most strenuous fighting carried the crest of the 
middle portion of the ridge and broke through the German third line. 
Like the jaws of gigantic pincers, British and French armies closed upon 
the town of Combles, which served as a German military base at the east- 
ern end of the ridge, until on the night of September 25 the German garri- 
son stealthily withdrew to the eastward. On September 26, while a French 
column was exultantly marching into Combles, British regiments stormed 
the strongly fortified village of Thiepval, commanding the northwestern 
reaches of the ridge. A spectacular feature of the battle for the ridge was 
the employment by the British of monstrous armored motor-trucks, called 
"tanks," veritable forts on wheels, or rather, on caterpillar treads. After 
the victories of September, the Allies moved out on the northern slopes of 
the ridge, until the British reached Le Sars, less than four miles from 
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Bapaume, and the French came to Sailly-Saillisel, east of Combles. South 
of the river, the French line was pushed close to the outskirts of Peronne 
and Chaulnes and came to a standstill. On the extreme right, the British 
burst through the German line in the Ancre valley and advanced a few 
thousand yards in November. By November 1 8 the battle of the Somme 
had drawn to a close. In four months, July I to November I, the Allies 
had won more ground than had the Germans at Verdun ; they had cap- 
tured 73,000 prisoners, 130 heavy guns, and many smaller pieces ; and had 
inflicted on the Germans a total loss of over 700,000 men, according to a 
French statement. The Allies, however, had suffered heavy casualties. 
The total losses of English and French in four months were estimated at 
not less than 600,000. Though neither Bapaume nor Peronne had been 
attained, the battle of the Somme was not fruitless ; General Sir Douglas 
Haig claimed it had relieved Verdun and worn down German man-power ; 
furthermore it had created an embarrassing salient in the German line. — 
In the course of the battle of the Somme so many German troops were 
shifted from the region of Verdun to the new battle-area, that a tempting 
opportunity was afforded for a French counter-stroke at Verdun. Gen- 
eral Nivelle saw and seized the opportunity. By two brilliant attacks, 
October 24-November 4 and December 15-18, General Nivelle regained 
Forts Douaumont and Vaux, together with seven villages, on the heights 
northeast of Verdun. General Nivelle' s reward was the highest in the 
power of France to bestow. On December 19 (obedient to a decree of 
December 1 3) he assumed command of all French forces in France ; Gen- 
eral Joffre was honorably retired, with the title "Marshal of France." — 
About February 22 the British advance guards, cautiously creeping for- 
ward in the Ancre Valley, discovered that the German trenches were 
empty, except for a few machine-gun crews and ingenious dummy soldiers. 
By February 28 the British had pushed forward two and a half miles on an 
eleven-mile front and had wiped out the Ancre salient. — On March 15 the 
Germans began a retreat which soon appeared as a general retirement on 
the whole front from the " elbow " at Noyon, in the south, to the vicinity 
of Arras, in the north. Astonished and elated, British infantry marched 
into Bapaume, March 16, and P6ronne, March 18 (the British had taken 
over the French sector of the Somme battle-front at the close of December); 
so rapid was the advance, that in the first week 40 villages were occupied 
by the British, and cavalry once more came into use. South of the Somme, 
the French pursued the Germans with such alacrity that by March 20 Gen- 
eral Foch's poilus stood within five miles of the important city of St. 
Quentin and were close upon the fortress of La Fere, further south. At 
one point the rate of advance was 23 miles in three days. By the end of 
March the Anglo-French armies had occupied a sector sixty-five miles long, 
twenty-five miles broad at the widest part, and 1000 square miles in area, 
that is, about one-eighth of the French territory which had been conquered 
by the German invader. Several important towns and cities, notably 
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Noyon, Chauny, Lassigny, Roye, Ham, Chaulnes, Peronne, and Bapaume, 
as well as a host of smaller places, were located within the occupied area. 
Roads, railroads, and bridges had been systematically destroyed ; many of 
the towns had been ruthlessly laid in ruins, and numbers of the inhabitants 
carried off for internment or for labor. — At the beginning of April the Ger- 
mans abruptly halted on the so-called "Hindenburg Line" (it was rather 
a series of defensive positions than a clearly defined line), which had been 
carefully fortified with redoubts, concrete shelters, hidden gun-emplace- 
ments, and barbed-wire entanglements, until it was deemed well-nigh 
impregnable. Hoping to crush the Hindenburg Line before its defense 
had been properly organized, the French hastened on toward Laon, only 
to be checked by the strong German positions in the Foret de St. Gobain, 
west of Laon ; farther north, British and French troops converged on St. 
Quentin, forming a semi-circle hardly two miles from the city, but again 
they were halted. Gen. Haig then attempted to take the Hindenburg Line 
in flank by launching a terrific drive just east of Arras, where the new 
German line joined the old. Immediately before the " battle of Arras ' 
intrepid aviators secured 1700 photographs of the German trenches. In 
the attack northeast of Arras, toward Vimy, the Canadians lost 5,000 men, 
but with the valuable assistance of numerous ' ' tanks, ' ' they clambered up 
the slopes and over the crest of the chalk hill called Vimy Ridge, then 
swept down into Vimy, and on into the very suburbs of the valuable coal 
city of Lens. Directly east of Arras, in the Scarpe Valley, the British 
General Allenby rushed through four lines of trenches and captured 9,000 
prisoners. During the second week of this Battle of Arras, the British 
expenditure of ammunition was six times as great as in the corresponding 
period of the Battle of the Somme ; in six weeks at Arras some two hun- 
dred thousand tons of shot and shell were hurled upon the Germans. By 
the end of April, the British had gained five miles on an eight-mile front 
east of Arras, captured 19,300 prisoners and 257 guns, and broken into 
the vaunted Hindenburg Line. — In the meantime the French had not rested 
on their laurels. Like two blacksmiths striking alternate blows on the 
clanging anvil, Haig and Nivelle hammered the German line. A great 
French attack on the Aisne, begun on April 16 along a twenty-five mile 
front between Vailly and Berry-au-Bac, drove the last German rearguard 
across the Aisne river, pushed the German line back from two to four miles 
on the hilly northern bank and delivered over 20,000 prisoners into French 
hands. Simultaneously Aub6rive was captured, east of Rheims. A fur- 
ther advance was made the first week of May, when the French stormed 
the difficult ridge of Craonne and captured 6,000 men in two days' fight- 
ing. — Thirty miles north of Arras a commanding German position on the 
Messines-Wytschaete Ridge, overlooking the Belgian city of Ypres, was 
fairly blasted out of existence on June 7 by nineteen enormous mines, the 
detonation of which was distinctly audible 130 miles away in London. — In 
the latter part of June and during July the Germans delivered savage 
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counter-attacks, first in the sector opposite Laon, then on the Yser River 
near the Belgian coast, then among the battle-scarred hills just west of 
Verdun, then against the plateaus north of the Aisne near Craonne ; while 
the Canadians slowly drew their lines closer to the coal city of Lens. By 
a sudden coup on July 3 1 British and French troops in Flanders won ten 
villages near Ypres. — From April 16 to June 30 the Allied armies captured 
63,222 Germans and 509 guns. — In June a contingent of American troops 
led by General Pershing arrived in France to take its place shoulder to 
shoulder with the Belgian, British (according to Lord Northcliffe, Great 
Britain had 2,200,000 men at the front), French, Italian, Portuguese, 
Russian, and vari-colored colonial troops manning the trenches in the 
West. — See also France, infra, p. 60. 

THE EASTERN FRONT. — While all along the northern two-thirds of 
the eight-hundred-mile Russo -Teutonic front, except for occasional isolated 
local engagements and demonstrations, the opposing armies lay deadlocked 
in impotent tranquillity, there was sanguinary fighting on the southern 
wing, where the restless General Brusilov with over a million men still 
strove to bring to fruition the Russian offensive inaugurated in June against 
Lemberg, the capital of Galicia, and Kovel, one of the principal railway 
centers in the Russian Polish province of Volhynia. Toward Kovel, reso- 
lutely defended by the German line behind the Stokhod River, Brusilov 
could make little further progress. In Galicia, the frontal attack on Lem- 
berg was conducted by his most brilliant lieutenant, General Sakarov, who 
captured Brody at the close of July and advanced along the Dubno-Lem- 
berg railway to within fifty miles of his goal, while further south Shcher- 
batchev and Letchitzky fought their way up the valley of the tortuous 
Dniester in the hope of rolling up the southern wing of the Lemberg army 
as Brusilov had done in August 1914. Gen. Shcherbatchev on the north- 
ern bank of the Dniester drove forward across the Strypa and the Zlota 
Lipa, two of the numerous streams which, flowing into the Dniester from 
the north, lie like so many parallel intrenched lines, fifteen or twenty miles 
apart, diagonally across the route to Lemberg. This advance imperiled 
the left flank of Count von Bothmer' s Austro-German army-group, which 
had been clinging desperately to the middle Strypa and the upper Sereth. 
With greater haste than order, von Bothmer fell back westward. His next 
stand was on the northern portion of the Zlota Lipa, although the southern 
portion of this river had already been abandoned, and his left wing per- 
force bent back to the next, and last, of the river-trenches southwest of 
Lemberg, viz., the Gnila Lipa. Along the Narayuvka, a tributary of the 
Gnila Lipa, and around Halicz, a city situated at the confluence of the 
Gnila Lipa and the Dniester, sixty miles southeast of Lemberg, were fought 
some of the most sanguinary and indecisive battles of the whole cam- 
paign. Turkish reinforcements assisted the Teutons. Meanwhile, south 
of the Dniester, General Letchitzky had kept pace with Shcherbatchev on 
the opposite bank ; he had overthrown an Austrain army at Tlumacz. 
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(August 7), occupied the city of Stanislau (August io), and made a clean 
sweep of the region between the Dniester and the northern Carpathian 
slopes ; he halted south of Halicz, in alignment with Shcherbatchev. His 
cavalry had ridden south along the railway through Jablonica Pass until 
they could look down upon the broad Hungarian plain below ; but no at- 
tempt was made to cross the Carpathians in force. The net result of 
Brusilov's drive, which began on June 4 and achieved very little after 
August 15, may be summarized briefly; it had broken the hard crust of 
the scientifically fortified Austro-German intrenchments on a front of 250 
miles from the Pripet to the Carpathians and had penetrated a distance 
varying from 20 to 60 miles ; it had conquered the whole province of 
Bukovina, with a considerable slice of Galicia, and regained ai large sec- 
tor of Volhynia for Russian rule, in all, more than 7,000 square miles ; it 
had inflicted enormous losses on the Central Powers, as may be inferred 
from the Russian official announcement that between June 4 and August 
12 Brusilov's armies had captured 358,000 prisoners, or from the unofficial 
estimate of 1,370,000 Austro-German casualties (however, the Russian cas- 
ualties were 1,800,000, by German accounts) ; it had rescued Italy (see 
last Record, p. 4), helped to relieve Verdun, and turned the scales of Ru- 
mania's indecision. The cessation of the offensive before either Kovel or 
Lemberg had been won, was ascribed by General Kuropatkin (as quoted 
in Le Temps) to paucity of guns and inadequacy of munitionment. — After 
sending an army to assist Rumania, Russia rested wearily during the 
winter and spring, the only noteworthy events on the Russian front be- 
ing a protracted battle for Kapul Mountain, Kirlibaba, and Dorna Watra 
on the southern border of Bukovina, and an abortive Russian offensive in 
the extreme north, near Mitau, in January. The March Revolution (see 
infra, p. 62) was temporarily disastrous to the morale of the Russian army ; 
the high command was disorganized by the rapidity with which comman- 
ders-in-chief were changed (Grand Duke Nicholas, then Gen. Alexeiev, 
then Gen. Brusilov), and the Russian soldiers in many sectors openly fra- 
ternized with the enemy. For the most part the Germans refrained from 
taking military advantage of this situation, although, by way of exception, 
the German army on the Stokhod stormed Toboly Bridgehead, April 3, 
and took 10,000 Russians captive. On July 1, however, the Russian 
army in Galicia, under the inspiration and personal leadership of the 
Socialist war minister, Kerensky, attacked on an eighteen-mile front, cap- 
tured 10,000 prisoners, and took the town of Koniuchy. Directed pri- 
marily against Zloczow and Brzezany, east and southeast of Lemberg, the 
new Russian offensive within three weeks took 40,000 prisoners and cap- 
tured Halicz and several smaller places. Then suddenly mutiny spread 
like a deadly contagion among the Russian ranks and the army of the 
Revolution fell back precipitately, relinquishing most of the Austrian terri- 
tory Brusilov had conquered. One after another the towns of Tarnopol, 
Halicz, Stanislau, Buczacz and Kolomea fell, and even Czernowitz was 
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gravely menaced. — Rumania's intervention late in August (for political 
aspect, see infra, p. 13) threw 600, coo trained soldiers into the balance 
in favor of the Allies and added 900 miles to the battle-line which Ger- 
many and her confederates were compelled to defend ; nevertheless it 
afforded Field Marshal von Hindenburg, who became German chief of 
staff precisely at this moment, an opportunity for a spectacular stroke of 
aggressive strategy. With a buoyant confidence matched only by the amaz- 
ing incompleteness of their equipment, the Rumanians marched to the 
conquest of Transylvania, much as the soldiers of Louis Napoleon had 
marched "to Berlin " in 1870. For a fortnight or more the Rumanians 
progressed rapidly ; a fourth of Transylvania was conquered, all too rapidly. 
The latter part of September found the Rumanian armies wandering among 
the mountains deep in Transylvania ; in some cases fifty miles or more of 
mountain-roads separated them from the frontier passes through which 
they had entered Austrian territory. The tragedy moved swiftly. Gen- 
eral von Falkenhayn, former German chief of staff, now commander in 
Transylvania, suddenly swooped down upon the exposed Rumanian columns 
at Hatzeg and Vulcan Pass, September 19-23 ; at Rothenturm Pass, Sep- 
tember 26-29 ; at Kronstadt (Brasso), October 8. By the middle of October 
von Falkenhayn had cleared Transylvania and was ready to descend from 
the north through the passes of the Transylvanian Alps into the Rumanian 
plains. The next blow, however, was struck from the south. Field Mar- 
shal von Mackensen, " deliverer of Lemberg " and " conqueror of Serbia," 
had already invaded the Rumanian coastal province of Dobrudja from the 
south with a composite Turco-Teutonic-Bulgarian army, stormed the for- 
tresses of Turtukai (Tutrakan) and Silistria, and advanced to within gun- 
shot of the only railway connecting Bucharest with the coast. He now 
swept northward through the Dobrudja, never pausing until he had driven 
the demoralized remnants of the opposing army fifty miles beyond the 
railway. The next move was von Falkenhayn' s. In the third week of 
November he descended like an avalanche from the Transylvanian Alps, 
reaching Craiova, 75 miles south of the frontier, on November 21. In 
vain the Rumanian commander General Averescu turned at bay behind 
the Alt River, 90 miles west of Bucharest. While new Austro-German 
armies rolled down from the Transylvanian passes, von Mackensen 
crossed the Danube from the south and struck in behind Averescu' s 
flank. The capital, surrounded by 36 armored forts and redoubts, Brial- 
mont's pride, fell to von Mackensen on his birthday, December 6. In 
three weeks, from November 1 5 to December 6, he and von Falkenhayn 
had conquered most of Wallachia and captured almost 80,000 prisoners. 
A month later the conquest of Wallachia was completed, the last Russo- 
Rumanian rearguards were expelled from the Dobrudja, and the Turco- 
Teutonic-Bulgarian line reached the Sereth River, the cities of Braila 
and Fokshani, south of the Sereth, succumbing on January 4 and January 
8 respectively. Altogether, 79,000 Rumanians were made prisoners and 
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probably three or four times that number were killed or wounded. The 
extensive territory conquered by the Central Powers was valuable as one 
of the richest granaries and oil-fields of the Continent, although many of 
the oil-wells had heen dismantled. 

MACEDONIAN AND ALBANIAN FRONTS.— The fact that General 
Sarrail's expeditionary force in Greek Macedonia, north of Saloniki, de- 
spite the French, British, Serbian, Italian, Russian, and Albanian reinforce- 
ments which had brought it up to a strength of 600,000 or 700,000 men, 
undertook no serious offensive to assist Rumania, but contented itself with 
a miserable sham, tamely permitting the Bulgars in September to seize the 
Greek port of Kavala, gave rise to the keenest dissatisfaction in England 
and France. One member of the British House of Commons candidly de- 
clared his conviction that the supplies had been withheld from Sarrail 
deliberately in order to render the Macedonian army impotent and to cast 
it into discredit. At any rate, little genuine fighting was done in Mace- 
donia, except by the reorganized Serbian army, 120,000 strong, which 
stormed the bleak, forbidding summit of Mt. Kaimakcalan on the Grceco- 
Serbian border, forded the Tzerna River under fire, and shelled the Bulgars 
out of the Serbian town of Monastir ; French cavalry entered Monastir on 
November 19. On the eastern wing of the Macedonian front the British 
army in June retired three miles on a fifteen-mile front east of the Struma 
River. In southern Albania General Piacentini's Italian expeditionary 
force gradually extended its lines, until it reached eastward to touch the 
left wing of Sarrail's army in Macedonia and southward to occupy the town 
of Janina in northwestern Greece (against Greek protests). On July 26 an 
Entente conference at Paris decided to withdraw the Italian, French, and 
British troops from Thessaly and Epirus (excepting a triangle opposite 
Corfu) "as soon as possible." 

THE ITALIAN FRONT. — The disappointing deadlock on the Isonzo 
was at last broken, for a brief interval, early in August, when the Italians 
forged ahead for a few miles, winning their first substantial victory. For 
more than a year the Austrian town of Gorizia, on the east bank of the 
Isonzo, backed by commanding heights and flanked by the mountain- 
bastions of San Sabotino on the north and Monte San Michele on the south, 
had defied every Italian assault and blocked the advance toward Trieste. 
On August 4, however, Italian troops were sent forward through covered 
tunnels to storm Monte San Michele, and succeeded ; San Sabotino like- 
wise fell ; and after a bloody conflict for possession of the Gorizia bridge, 
Count Cadorna' s soldiers victoriously entered the city of Gorizia, August 9. 
Next day they pushed six miles farther eastward. About 15,000 prisoners 
were taken. After Gorizia, the next obstacle between the Italians and 
their goal, Trieste, was the Carso plateau, a long, low limestone ridge, 
whose hilly northern end, lying close to the coast northwest of Trieste, had 
been fortified by Austrian engineers with great ingenuity. By pertinacious 
attacks the Italians made slow progress southeast of Gorizia and gained a 
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foothold on the northwestern rim of the Carso. The Italians launched a 
new offensive in May and made considerable gains in the Plava region, 
north of Gorizia, as well as on the western slope of Monte Hermada, one 
of the Carso' s heights, less than thirteen miles from Trieste. In the Her- 
mada region, the Italians occupied Medeazza and invested Duino. 

TURKISH FRONTS.— Weakened, it would appear, to provide effec- 
tives for Brusilov's Galician offensive, four of the six Russian armies in 
Asia Minor and Persia suffered defeat at the hands of the Turks. The 
first Russian army, 45 miles west of Trebizond on the Black Sea littoral, 
and the second, striking west from Erzingan through the mountains of 
Armenia, alone were successful. The third, however, operating farther 
south in the region of Lake Van, was thrown back from Bitlis and Mush, 
August 7-8, and barely prevented the Turks from striking a shrewd blow 
at the rear of the first and second armies ; Mush was regained a fortnight 
later but lost again on May 1 . The fourth and fifth Russian armies were 
driven back in northwestern Persia. Worst of all was the plight of the 
sixth. From Kermanshah, near the Turco-Persian frontier, this army was 
hurled back almost two hundred miles into the interior of Persia, in August. 
Not until the Turkish Mesopotamian army had been shattered by the British 
in February did the Russians in Western Persia again occupy Hamadan 
(March 2) and Kermanshah (March 12) and advance to the frontier at 
Khanikin (April 5). — In Mesopotamia the fate of Townshend at Kut-el- 
Amara (see last Record, p. 7) was avenged by General F. S. Maude, who 
with an augmented British expeditionary force of 120,000 men recaptured 
Kut-el-Amara from the Turks, February 26, overwhelmed the Turkish 
army at Dialah, and made his triumphal entry on March 1 1 into the his- 
toric city of Bagdad, chief seat of Turkish power in Mesopotamia, 
anciently glorious as the center of the Mohammedan world. Joining hands 
with the Russians at Khanikin, Gen. Maude continued his victorious march 
up the seventy-five-mile section of the Bagdad railway to Samarra. — From 
yet another direction Asiatic Turkey was invaded by British troops. After 
repelling a Turkish attack on the Suez Canal early in August, an army of 
Australasians, Indians, and Englishmen skirted the Mediterranean coast 
eastward, occupied El Arish and Maghdabah, ninety miles east of the 
canal, and struck northward into Palestine ; at Gaza on March 26-27 the 
British inflicted a loss of 8,000 men on a Turkish army 200,000 strong. 
Gen. Allenby took command on June 29. — On the Arabian coast of the 
Red Sea the fort at Saliff, 175 miles north of Aden, was captured by British 
naval forces on June 12. (See also Turkey in Asia, infra, p. 78). — Special 
committees appointed by the British Government to investigate the conduct 
of the Dardanelles expedition and of the Mesopotamian campaign issued 
reports revealing deplorable mismanagement and inefficiency in high places. 

OPERATIONS IN AFRICA The sustained defense of German East 

Africa, the last German colony, was a genuine surprise to those who had 
looked for a native uprising against the Germans. Overwhelmingly out- 
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numbered by the British, Belgian, and Portuguese armies which poured in 
from every side, the four thousand Germans with their loyal Negro troopers 
were astonishingly successful in opposing the invasion, and almost six 
months of fighting were required before the principal railway, from Ujiji to 
Dar-es-Salaam, could be conquered, in September. The Germans then 
took refuge in the hills south of the railway and continued their defiant 
resistance although ultimate defeat was inevitable. 

CASUALTIES. — More impressive than the chronicle of battles and 
campaigns, with here a province conquered and there a citadel lost, is the 
record of the millions of casualties which were sapping the life-blood of 
the belligerent nations. Unfortunately, complete and authoritative data 
are not obtainable ; but even from the unsatisfactory and fragmentary 
estimates at hand, the central fact emerges clearly that although potentially 
and probably actually inferior in numbers, the armies of the Central 
Powers, holding interior lines and enjoying a certain superiority, albeit a 
diminishing superiority, in strategy, equipment, and technique, were able 
to maintain their position with considerably smaller losses than were suf- 
fered by their opponents. By swiftly amassing a local superiority against 
some weak sector in the encircling lines, as in 19 16 against Rumania, the 
Central Powers could win a brilliant victory there, while on other fronts 
their armies, everywhere inferior in force, could stubbornly stand at bay, 
thanks to the improved methods of modern trench warfare, yielding 
ground but slowly. — The grand total of the casualties of all belligerents 
was asserted by Mr. Arthur Henderson (a member of the British war 
council) to be in excess of the population of the British Isles (46,000,000) ; 
the number of men who had laid down their lives reached the staggering 
figure of 7,000,000. More conservative statisticians at Washington cal- 
culated that for the twenty-nine months from the beginning of the war to 
January 1, 1917, the dead numbered only 4,341,000 ; their computations 
showed that Russia, France, and Germany, in the order mentioned, had 
sustained the largest losses ; in proportion to population France was far 
and away the most grievous sufferer, having lost 45 per thousand of pop- 
ulation, as compared with 29 for Austria-Hungary, 24 for Germany, 18 for 
Russia, 1 5 for Turkey, 1 1 for Great Britain, and 6 for Italy ; altogether 
the losses of the Central Powers were computed to be only 54 per cent of 
he losses of the Entente. An uncritical count of German casualty lists 
gave a total of 4,010,000 for German casualties to January 1, 1917, or 
4»356,76o to June 1 ; but it was claimed that excellent medical care en- 
abled a large number, possibly as high as 90 per cent of the wounded, to 
return to the front. Estimates of the German killed ranged from 900,000 
to 1,500,000 for the first thirty-one months of the war. 

AERIAL 'WARFARE. — Regarding the vital importance of the air ser- 
vice, little need be added to the remarks which have already appeared in 
these pages (last Record, p. n), save that in activity, in perfection of 
type, and in numbers, the airplanes on the western front in 191 7 sur- 
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passed all previous records. The intensity of the battle for mastery of the 
air may be gauged by the fact that in two months, April and May 1917, 
no fewer than 1400 airplanes were shot down on the western front alone ; 
this figure is the more striking as in the whole space of the first two years of 
the war the number of Allied aircraft destroyed was only 1,000 (German 
estimate) and the number of German airplanes shot down or injured only 
a little over 600 (French estimate). Zeppelin raids on England declined 
in frequency, possibly because the gigantic dirigibles were too vulnerable 
when attacked by airplanes with bombs and Lewis guns. Seven Zeppelins 
were brought down in England between March 31, 1916, and November 27, 
1916 ; more than fifty were reported to have been destroyed elsewhere 
during the first three years of the war. Record-breaking aerial expeditions 
against England were carried out by German airplanes on May 25-26 and 
on June 13 ; the former caused 250 casualties, the latter 589, bringing the 
total for sixty German air raids to 2,373. — Anglo-French raids over Karls- 
ruhe and other German cities likewise caused much damage and some 
loss of life ; a single raid on Karlsruhe killed 30 men, 5 women, and 75 
children. 

MARITIME! 'WARFARE. — On May 31, 1917, Germany celebrated the 
anniversary of the great German " victory ' ' in the naval battle of Jutland ; 
it was noted, however, that the German dreadnoughts made no attempt to 
win new laurels, but remained prudently in the shelter of mine-fields and 
coast-defenses, leaving to destroyer flotillas the hazardous enterprise of 
conducting occasional raids on the British coast and to submarines the 
supreme task of interrupting the Entente's maritime communications. The 
Allied navies, therefore, performed no active service, beyond policing the 
sea-lanes against Teutonic destroyer and submarine attacks ; nevertheless 
the number of larger warships destroyed by mine, torpedo, or internal 
explosion included the Italian dreadnought ' ' Leonardo da Vinci ' ' (explo- 
sion, 248 lives lost, October 2), the Japanese battleship "Isukuba" (ex- 
plosion, January 14), the Russian dreadnought " Imperatritsa Maria" 
(fire, October 20), the French predreadnoughts "Suffren" (torpedo, No- 
vember 26), "Gaulois" (December 27), and "Danton" (March 19), the 
British predreadnought ' ' Cornwallis ' ' (January 9) and the British dread- 
nought "Vanguard" (explosion, July 9). Four large French troop trans- 
ports were sunk in the Mediterranean, and several British transports in the 
Atlantic, with the loss of many lives. — The British blockade was drawn 
more tightly than ever now that it was no longer hampered by even nominal 
adherence to the restrictive regulations of the Declaration of London, which 
had been set aside in July 1916 ; more stringent methods were adopted to 
prevent the infiltration of foodstuffs and other supplies into Germany through 
Denmark, Sweden or the Netherlands ; the contraband list was further ex- 
tended ; and in January a British order in council mapped out a new war 
zone in the North Sea, for the more effective denial of egress to German 
submarines and raiders. — The ingenious German effort to carry on com- 
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merce under the British blockade, by means of submarine merchantmen 
like the *' Deutschland, " was more spectacular than practical, for the 
pioneer submersible merchantman, the "Deutschland," made only two 
trans-Atlantic voyages (the first to Chesapeake Bay, the second to New Lon- 
don), and the career of the " Deutschland' s " sister-ship, the " Bremen," 
was either mythical or very brief. With an earnestness rather dispropor- 
tionate to the occasion, the Entente Allies dispatched to neutral govern- 
ments a vigorous note (August 23) urging that all Teutonic submersible 
vessels, whether merchantmen or warships, be sternly excluded from the 
right, which they would enjoy under ordinary international law, of entering 
and leaving neutral ports. The arguments supporting and the veiled threat 
accompanying the Entente's demand did not carry conviction but only 
excited "surprise" in Washington (note of August 31). Subsequently 
the American government maintained its policy of respect for existing 
maritime rules, even when a German war-submarine, the "U-53," entered 
the harbor of Newport, R. I. ; the "U-53 " was freely permitted to put out 
to sea again, and destroyed five merchantmen off the New England coast. 
The Dutch government repudiated the Entente's proposal to treat subma- 
rines as outside the law, but resolved to regard all belligerent submarines 
as warships. Sweden and Norway likewise refused compliance with the 
Entente's notes, though they required even merchant submarines to travel 
on the surface in full daylight with colors flying, when traversing their 
territorial waters. A Norwegian ordinance of October 13, debarring bel- 
ligerent war-submarines from Norwegian waters, except in emergency, was 
vigorously resented by Germany. — Germany's reply to the Entente's new 
measures was the proclamation of a " barred zone " in which submarines 
would wage ruthless war against commerce, beginning February 1, 1917. 
On the plea that merciless "British tyranny" and British indifference to 
' ' the laws of humanity ' ' rendered the resort to any expedient righteous if 
the war might be shortened thereby and further suffering avoided, the 
German government warned neutral powers that "sea traffic" would "be 
stopped with every available weapon " in certain prescribed zones sur- 
rounding the coasts of the British Isles, France and Italy, and in the East- 
ern Mediterranean. The flagrant interference of such a measure with 
legitimate commerce among neutral nations was but slightly mitigated by 
the demarcation of safety lanes leading to the Scandinavian countries, the 
Netherlands, Spain and Greece ; American passenger vessels innocent of 
contraband might ply weekly between England and America by way of a 
special safety lane. The last-mentioned concession to America was en- 
larged on February 2 when Ambassador von Bernstorff offered to permit 
more than one American passenger vessel a week to sail for England. 
Postponing for a moment all consideration of the political consequences of 
the German declaration, it is of interest to examine the data at present 
available indicative of the success or failure of the TJ-boat campaign. 
Prior to the declaration of January 31, 191 7, German and Austrian sub- 
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marines had destroyed approximately 1 500 ships during the first two years 
of the war and almost 900 in the six months from August 1, 1916 to Jan- 
uary 31, 1 91 7, making the total record of destruction for two and one-half 
years, in round numbers, 2,400 ships with a gross tonnage of 4,000,000, 
that is, about %%, per cent of the world's total mercantile tonnage ; bearing 
in mind the fact that the total ocean-going tonnage available for British 
commerce was probably not more than 18,000,000 tons and that of the 
world (except the Central Powers) not more than 25,000,000, we are led to 
the conclusion that the destruction of 4,000,000 tons, mostly ocean-going, 
was not a negligible success, nor on the other hand was it a decisive vic- 
tory. Especially it must be emphasized that the effect of the German sub- 
marines was magnified by fear, as is well attested by the public assertion 
of the French minister of munitions that, by delaying the sailings of boats 
laden with steel from America, the submarine warfare had gravely hamp- 
ered the munitionment of the French army. Given these facts, it seemed 
not unreasonable to calculate that if the German submersibles could, when 
unleashed, destroy a million tons a month, the war might be speedily ter- 
minated in Germany's favor. German statisticians believed that a year of 
ruthless submarine warfare would account for twelve million tons and bring 
the proud mistress of the seas to her knees. The Krettz-Zeitung enter- 
tained the sanguine expectation of triumph in seven weeks. In actual 
fact, the shipping destroyed during the first month after the proclamation 
of the barred zone fell short of the anticipated million by more than half, 
according to an American estimate. With warmer weather, the activity of 
the U-boats became more alarming. The British government ominously 
discontinued its practice of periodically announcing the total tonnage de- 
stroyed, and began, instead, to report weekly the number, with no indica- 
tion of the total tonnage, of the British vessels which had been sunk. The 
French minister of marine, however, admitted that in the first six months 
of 1917 some 3,500,000 tons were lost; deducting from this figure the 
340,000 tons sunk in January, we have 3,160,000 tons as the admitted 
loss for five months of the new campaign. Lord Beresford placed the loss 
from January to July at 4,000,000 tons. German officials gave much larger 
estimates. Dr. Helfferich asserted that the U-boats had taken a toll of 
1,600,000 tons in February and March; Dr. Pfleger claimed 1,100,000 
tons for April ; according to the New York Staatszeitung, 781,000 tons 
were sunk in February, 861,000 in March, 1,143,000 in April, 869,000 in 
May, and 781,000 in June (incomplete); a German admiralty statement at 
the end of June alleged that England had less than five million tons of 
shipping left for her non-military commerce. Calculations based upon 
official British statistics, on the other hand, and representing a more opti- 
mistic viewpoint, showed that after reaching its high-water mark in the 
third week of April, when 55 British merchantmen were sent to the bottom 
of the sea, the submarine campaign gradually subsided until in the first 
week of July only 17 British merchantmen were destroyed. In the 22 
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weeks from February 18 to July 22, submarines attacked 1 150 British ships, 
740 successfully ; the weekly average was 33 ships successfully and 18 
unsuccessfully attacked ; of the 740 ships destroyed, 435 were of more than 
1,600 tons displacement, the total number of such ships in the British mer- 
chant marine being 3, 500 at the outset. In other words, official British 
figures attested the partial success, but not the decisive victory of the sub- 
marine campaign. — With supermarine, as well as with submarine raiders 
Germany waged her war against the Allies' commerce. Like some bold 
corsair of an earlier century, Count von Dohne-Schlodien in the German 
auxiliary cruiser "Moewe" slipped through the British blockade in De- 
cember, terrorized the South Atlantic for three months and with impunity 
returned to Germany, having destroyed or captured 27 ships (123,000 
tons). Another raider, the " Seeadler," preyed upon shipping in the South 
Atlantic during the spring. 

NEW BELLIGERENTS. — In launching its campaign of ruthlessly 
illegal submarine warfare, just as in its violation of Belgian neutrality 
thirty months previously, Germany in the hope of speedy victory was stak- 
ing the success of its arms against the possible intervention of angered 
neutral powers. While the success of the submarine remained undeter- 
mined, the attitude of the neutral powers was not long in doubt. First of 
all the government of the United States of America (infra, United States 
and the War), long perturbed by submarine atrocities (see last Record, 
pp. 9, 14-16), severed diplomatic reltaions with Germany on February 3 ; 
guns were mounted on American merchantmen ; and at length, on Good 
Friday, April 6, the United States declared war. The next day, the United 
States was joined by its faithful satellites, Cuba and Panama, the former 
declaring war and the latter promising support. In the meantime China 
(q. v.) had broken off diplomatic relations with Germany, March 14. A 
group of lesser powers followed suit : Brazil severed relations on April 10 ; 
Bolivia, April 13 ; Guatemala, April 28 ; Liberia, May 9 ; Nicaragua, 
May 19. Haiti (q. v.) held back, its congress averse to intervention, its 
president, who had been supported in power by American marines, 
strongly desirous of war. Brazil on June 28 took the further step of ' ' re- 
voking" her neutrality. Greece (q. v.) severed relations on June 28 and 
entered the war without repeating the declaration of war previously issued 
by the Venizelist insurgents. On July 22 the kingdom of Siam joined the 
Allies and declared war. — The indefatigable efforts of the Entente diplo- 
matists to range Rumania on the side of the Allies bore fruit just at the 
opening of the third year of the war. Rumania's reluctance to mingle in 
the fray had been inspired by a prudent determination to wait until the 
outcome of the struggle was certain, and then to intervene on the winning 
side, as she had done in the Balkan War of 191 3. By joining the Allies 
Rumania might possibly conquer Transylvania and neighboring provinces 
of Austria-Hungary, where dwelt three or four million Rumanians ; or by 
casting her lot with the Central Powers she might seize Russian Bessarabia 
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with its Rumanian inhabitants. On the whole, the sentiment of the gov- 
ernment seemed to incline toward the latter alternative, since Austria- 
Hungary in 191 5 had secretly promised the concession of greater liberties 
to the Transylvanian Rumanians; moreover, as a "Latin" nation, 
Rumania could hardly relish Russian pan-Slavism ; finally, Rumania was 
bound to the Triple Alliance by formal treaties of more than thirty years' 
standing. In August 1916, however, German defeat seemed to be pre- 
figured by the Anglo-French drive on the Somme, the Italian conquest of 
Gorizia, and the Russian advance in Galicia. Dr. Dillon asserts that on 
August 4 Rumania concluded her bargain with the Allies ; she was to re- 
ceive Transylvania and the other Rumanian districts of Hungary if she 
could conquerthem. A member of the British House of Commons, however, 
made the statement, without contradiction, that the Russian government de- 
livered an ultimatum to Rumania in August, compelling Rumania to reach 
a decision without delay. At any rate, on August 28 Rumania notified Aus- 
tria-Hungary that she considered herself no longer bound by the treaty of 
alliance, and that a state of war had existed from August 27. — Rumania's 
close sympathy and fancied kinship with Italy, as a " Roman ' ' nation, 
was delicately recognized when the latter country declared war against 
Germany on the very date of Rumania's intervention, August 27, to take 
effect the following day. — See also Scandinavian Kingdoms, Spain, Neth- 
erlands, Greece, infra. 

PEACE SUGGESTIONS. — During the summer of 19 16, while the 
Russo-Rumanian offensive and the Anglo-French drive on the Somme 
seemed to give promise of military victory, the statesmen of the Entente 
Powers were most emphatic in repudiating any kind of peace by compro- 
mise or by negotiation. With his characteristic picturesqueness, Mr. Lloyd 
George (then British minister of war) declared on September 28 : * * The 
fight must be to a finish; to a knockout." This uncompromising bellig- 
erency on the part of the Allies was intepreted by the German chancellor 
von Befhmann-Hollweg (in a speech on November 9) as a confession of ag- 
gressive lust of conquest: " The Entente Powers, " heasserted, "hadagreed 
in 191 5 that Russia was to receive Constantinople, the Bosphorus, and the 
western shore of the Dardanelles with its hinterland;' ' ' 'Asia Minor was to be 
divided among the Entente Powers;' ' and France was to have her revanche 
by re-annexing Alsace-Lorraine. The German government on the other 
hand, said the chancellor, had never indicated any intention of annexing 
Belgium. As an additional proof of Germany's pacific desires, he ex- 
plicitly and emphatically affirmed Germany's willingness to join or even to 
lead a league to enforce peace. — In the same week that the German 
chancellor agreed to the principle of a league to enforce peace, a most im- 
portant revelation of at least one aspect of the German program was made 
by the German and Austrian emperors, who conjointly published on No- 
vember 5, 1916, a proclamation of Polish independence. Russian Poland 
was to be erected into " a national state with a hereditary monarchy and a 
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constitutional government," in "intimate relations" with the Central 
Powers. Archduke Charles Stephen was presently chosen as regent. The 
Austro-German promise might have been more manifestly magnanimous 
had Austria and Prussia consented to surrender Galicia and Prussian Poland 
to make the new nation complete ; but the Prussian government had no 
thought of yielding ' ' German ' ' territory to Poland, and the Austrian em- 
peror contented himself with a pledge of greater autonomy for Galicia. In 
spite of its imperfection, the two emperors' proclamation was hailed with 
noisy if not absolutely spontaneous jubilation in Warsaw. A separate 
Polish army was organized to fight against Russia. That the Central 
Powers had shrewdly stolen a march on Russian and Allied diplomacy be- 
came patent in the course of the next few weeks, as the Russian premier, 
in an earnest effort to overtake the enemy, gave his pledge (December 3) 
to "reconstitute Poland," after the war, "free within its ethnographical 
boundaries, but inseparably united with Russia, ' ' and the British and French 
premiers hastened to applaud Russia' s belated "generous initiative." At 
the same time the Russian premier admitted Russia's designs on Constan- 
tinople and announced that the Allies had given their assent as long ago as 
March 191 5. — Flushed by her spectacular military victory over Rumania 
in December, Germany in concert with her allies threw aside all diplomatic 
reserve and blurted out on December 12 a boast of "unconquerable 
strength" and a blunt proposal "to enter forthwith into peace negotia- 
tions." The German peace offer was contained in a circular note ad- 
dressed by the Central Powers to neutral powers for transmission to the 
Allies, and in a separate note to the Vatican; it was publicly explained by 
the German imperial chancellor in a speech before the Reichstag. In the 
light of subsequent events it seems most probable that the German peace 
offer was not a confession of weakness on the part of the Central Powers 
but rather a scheme to place the Allies in a diplomatic dilemma: if the 
Allies consented to negotiate, seeds of dissension might be sown among 
them; if the Allies brusquely rejected the offer, the German government in 
continuing the war would then stand justified in the eyes of the German 
people and might resort to extreme measures, ruthless submarine warfare, 
for instance. The Entente chose the latter alternative. The French 
premier (December 13) denounced the peace offer as a "crude trap; " the 
Russian Duma (December 1 5) repudiated it as " a hypocritical act ' ' and 
a "fresh proof of the weakness of the enemy; " the Italian foreign minister 
scornfully declared, * ' There is nothing in it ; " Premier Lloyd George 
(December 19) insisted that to accept the German proposal would be "put- 
ting our heads into a noose with the rope end in the hands of the Germans." 
— Before the Allies had time to return a formal documentary reply to the 
German offer of peace negotiations, the public was startled by the unex- 
pected pacific intervention of the United States (see United States and 
the War, infra, p. 20). In a most remarkable circular note under date of 
December 1 8 sent by Secretary of State Lansing to the ten Entente Allies, 
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and, with slight modifications, to the four Central Powers, President Wilson 
called attention to the fact that while both the warring coalitions claimed to 
stand for the principle of a peace league, protection of small states, and 
security against aggression, neither group had definitely stated the "con- 
crete objects" for which it was fighting. He therefore felt "altogether 
justified in suggesting an immediate opportunity for a comparison of views " 
as to the terms upon which peace might be concluded. Coolly received 
by the Allies, the Wilson note evoked enthusiastic endorsements from 
seven neutral powers (Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, China, 
Persia, and Greece) and a not unfavorable reply from the Central Powers, 
December 26. Germany proposed * ' an immediate meeting of delegates 
of the belligerent states at a neutral place." While delaying their reply to 
President Wilson over three weeks, the Entente Allies conjointly prepared 
and finally on December 30 presented a collective note in reply to the 
German peace offer, which they characterized as a" war maneuver, ' ' a 
"sham proposal," " empty and insincere." — The Allies not only refused 
to negotiate, they declined even to state their own terms candidly. In lieu 
of a frank statement of their intentions regarding Alsace-Lorraine, Poland, 
Asia Minor, the German colonies, Constantinople, indemnities and the 
league to enforce peace, the Allies contented themselves with sonorous am- 
biguities: "reparation for violated rights and liberties, the recognition of 
the principle of nationalities, and of the free existence of small states." In 
their collective reply to President Wilson, under date of January 10, the 
Allies vouchsafed a clearer definition of the oft-repeated formula ' ' restora- 
tion, restitution, and guarantees." "Restoration" meant evacuation of 
Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, France, Russia, and Rumania; "repara- 
tion" meant indemnities; "restitution" meant the return of "provinces 
or territories wrested in the past from the Allies by force or against the will 
of their populations; " " recognition of the principle of nationality" meant 
the "liberation of Italians, of Slavs, of Rumanians and of Tcheco-slvaques 
(sic) from foreign domination, " " the enfranchisement of populations sub- 
ject to the bloody tyranny of the Turks," the " expulsion from Europe of 
the Ottoman Empire," as well as the establishment of a united Poland 
subject to the sovereignty of the Russian tsar. At last the Allies had given 
a tolerably concrete statement of the aims for which they were fighting, 
although captious critics still might cavil at their failure to explain 
how "the reorganization of Europe guaranteed by a stable regime" was 
to be effected; or what was to be done with the conquered German colonies 
(the British secretary for the colonies and the Japanese foreign minister 
announced in February that they were to be annexed by the conquerors); 
or whether ' ' the restitution of provinces or territories wrested in the past 
from the Allies ' ' should include the restitution of the Thirteen Colonies to 
Britain, the retrocession of Holland, Hanover, northern Italy and other 
Napoleonic possessions to France, and the return of the Dutch East Indies 
to Portugal, besides the obviously intended restoration of the ' * lost prov- 
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inces ' ' of Alsace-Lorraine to France. Conscious of the defects of the col- 
lective note, Mr. Balfour sent a supplementary British note three days 
later, in support of the contention that no peace agreement could endure 
unless first the grievances of oppressed nationalities be remedied, the 
Central Powers defeated, Turkey exiled from Europe, and ' ' some form of 
international sanction ' ' devised to restrain aggressors. Belgium also sent a 
separate reply, January 10, insisting upon "equitable reparation, security 
and guarantees for the future." — At this point the war enters on its second 
phase. In July 19 14 Austria-Hungary by refusing to negotiate made her- 
self responsible for precipitating the war; in January 191 7 the Entente by 
refusing to negotiate and by insisting upon territorial conquests deliberately 
assumed the solemn responsibility for continuing the struggle. In waging 
implacable warfare against "Prussian militarism," the Allies were deter- 
mined there should be no compromise or truce. Victory, a crushing mili- 
tary victory, alone would enable the Allies to humble Prussian militarism 
and to make the desired annexations. In this decision of the Allies the 
German government professed to see sheer " lust of conquest " and hypoc- 
risy. The German note of January 1 1 attempted to prove that the charges 
against Germany were calumnious and that the Allies were in truth the 
real culprits, whose aggressive designs had caused the war and were now 
prolonging it. The German emperor on January 13 almost exultantly an- 
nounced to his people: "Our enemies have dropped the mask, admitted 
their lust of conquest." — Again the United States intervened in the dis- 
cussion of peace terms. In course of an extraordinary address before the 
Senate (infra, p. 20), January 22, President Wilson not only asserted that 
a just peace must recognize (1) equality of right as among great and small 
nations, (2) security of life, of worship, of industrial and social develop- 
ment for subject "peoples," particularly for a "united, independent, and 
autonomous Poland," (3) "direct outlet to the great highways of the sea" 
for every "great people," (4) "freedom of the seas," and (5) limitation 
of armaments; but also proclaimed his conviction that "it must be a peace 
without victory. " ' To President Wilson's views the Allies could not accede; 
above all to ' * peace without victory. ' ' The German government, however, 
in the historic note of January 31, avowed its agreement with the principles 
of, " self-government and equality of rights for all nations," with particular 
reference to emancipation of Ireland and India ; promised German co- 
operation in "all efforts to prevent future wars;" upheld "the freedom of 
the seas; " reiterated that the annexation of Belgium " had never formed 
part of Germany's intentions;" accused Britain of "brutal contempt" 
for "international law;" charged the Allies with the guilt of prolonging 
the war; and announced that Germany to defend her own existence and 
to shorten the sufferings of war had decided upon a campaign of ruth- 
less submarine warfare. Germany's peace offer of December 12 was 
undoubtedly an adroit diplomatic maneuver to gain a pretext for unleash- 
ing the submarines, and an excuse, in the eyes of the German people, 
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for continuing the war. — A new complexion was put upon the discussion 
of war aims in the spring of 19 17, by the Russian Revolution (see 
Russia, infra, p. 62). As over against the accepted view of the Allies 
that peace must come by administering a military ' ' knockout ' ' to Germany, 
the revolutionary Russian workingmen envisaged a new hope, that peace 
might be achieved through the concerted efforts of the class-conscious pro- 
letariat in all countries. To their fellow-workingmen, especially in the 
Central Powers, the Russian workingmen issued a manifesto, March 28, ad- 
vocating rebellion against autocracy. Two days later the Duma boldly 
attacked the Polish problem, and resolved that the Russian, German, and 
Austrian fragments of the Polish nation must be reunited and endowed with 
independence (save for a military union with Russia) under a form of govern- 
ment determined by a democratic Polish constituent assembly to be convened 
in Warsaw, presumably as soon as the Austro-German armies should be 
expelled. Although the Russian government in April disclaimed lust of 
territorial aggrandizement, and in May invited the Allies to restate their 
peace terms, Foreign Minister Milyukov was confessedly desirous of the 
conquest of Constantinople by Russia ; against him the anti-annexationist 
workingmen raged, until in the third week of May he was excluded from 
the cabinet. The new foreign minister on May 19 reaffirmed the Russian 
desire for "a peace without annexation or indemnities and based on the 
right of nations to decide their own fate." But this did not necessarily 
mean a separate peace. Far from deserting the Allies, the Russian gov- 
ernment rejected "all thought of separate peace," declared that defeat 
would be a calamity, and on May 23 expressly pledged assistance to Bel- 
gium. The offer of immediate separate peace, publicly made by von 
Bethmann-Hollweg on May 15, reiterated by the Austrian emperor on 
May 31, and secretly tendered, it is said, by military as well as by social- 
istic envoys of the Central Powers, met with no favorable response. — 
Meanwhile the Allies, at Russia's invitation, were engaged in revising 
their secret treaties with Russia and restating their terms. The French 
premier, M. Ribot, in a tactful speech on May 22, contrived to accept the 
Russian formula of " peace without annexation or indemnities " and in the 
same breath to demand the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France and 
the payment of indemnities to France, Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, and, 
curiously enough, to Rumania. President Wilson in his reply .to Russia, 
May 26, accepted the principle of no indemnities, with the proviso " ex- 
cept those that constitute payment for manifest wrongs done ' ' and no an- 
nexations unless "for the purpose of securing those who inhabit it [the 
province in question] a fair chance of life and liberty ;' ' furthermore, the 
"meshes" of the Bagdad Railway " intrigue" must be broken. To this 
pronouncement Great Britain and Italy courteously assented ; the latter 
power explained that President Wilson's principles would permit Italy to 
annex Trentino, Trieste, Istria, Dalmatia and the Albanian part of Avlona ; 
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Rumania to annex Transylvania ; Serbia to annex Bosnia-Herzegovina ; 
and the Entente Powers to partition the Ottoman Empire among them- 
selves. Premier Lloyd George found President Wilson's formula elastic 
enough to include the wresting of Mesopotamia and Palestine from Turkey 
(Dundee speech, June 30), and the disposition of German colonies more or 
less in accordance with the wishes, mirabile dictu, of the native popula- 
tions (Glasgow speech, June 29). On July 1 1 Premier Ribot declared that 
France could not consent to a plebiscite in Alsace-Lorraine regarding the 
future of those provinces. A few days later, July 19, Chancellor Michaelis 
flung back the defiant statement that "no parley is possible with the enemy 
demanding the cession of German soil ; " Germany, he said, would not 
continue the war "a day longer" for the sake of "violent conquests," 
but hoped for the negotiation of peace in a spirit of compromise ( Versldnd- 
igung und AusghicK). Mr. Lloyd George promptly replied to the chan- 
cellor's " facing-all -ways speech" by asserting, "Germany dominated by 
autocracy we can never make terms with." Loyally backing up the prime 
minister's firm stand, the House of Commons cast a vote of 148 to 19 
against a peace resolution (Mr. Ramsay Macdonald's) which demanded a 
restatement of the Allies' terms on the basis, recently approved by the 
German Reichstag's peace resolution (see Germany, infrd), of peace with- 
out forced annexations. — Stung to the quick by an allegation that plans to 
provoke war had been agreed upon by an Austro-German conference on 
July 5, 1914, the German chancellor on July 28, 1917, gave an interview 
in which he accused France of having gained the consent of Russia (be- 
fore the Revolution) for French plans to conquer Syria and German terri- 
tory on the left bank of the Rhine in addition to Alsace-Lorraine. Pre- 
mier Ribot on July 31 rejoined that the chancellor was distorting the truth. 
— New impetus was given by the Russian Revolution to the international 
Socialist propaganda for peace. More particularly after the Russian 
Council of Workingmen and Soldiers' Delegates issued its call in May for 
a congress of the Socialist Internationale and for the convocation of a peace 
congress, Socialist hopes began to revive. Stockholm was selected as the 
place of assemblage for a Socialist peace conference with delegates from 
the Central Powers as well as from the Entente countries. The desire at- 
tributed to the congress, however, of stimulating proletarian propaganda 
for immediate peace, and the possibility that the congress might lead to a 
separate Russo-German truce, induced the government of the United States 
to refuse passports to the American delegates. In connection with the 
congress, the German majority Social Democrats drew up a peace program, 
including provision for obligatory arbitration, limitation of armaments, free 
trade, ' ' open door ' ' for colonies, and democratic control of diplomacy ; 
the German minority Socialists favored the restoration of Belgium and 
Serbia, the independence of Poland, and a plebiscite for Alsace-Lorraine. 
— See also Albania, infra, p. 74. 
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OTHER DIPLOMATIC EVENTS OP THE WAR.— Many of the 
principal diplomatic maneuvers of the belligerent powers are treated under 
separate headings : See Maritime Warfare, supra, p. 10 ; New Belligerents, 
supra, p. 13; Peace Suggestions, supra, p. 14; United States and the 
War, infra, p. 20 ; China, infra, p. 77 ; Greece, infra, p. 72 ; and Ru- 
mania, infra, p. 74. 

With a view to greater solidarity, the Entente Allies held occasional 
military and political conferences (see Greece, infra, p. 73), as in 191 5-16. 
The fact that the diplomats of the Entente Powers had secretly negotiated 
treaties or conventions among themselves, guaranteeing the territorial 
annexations and other aims of the individual powers in the Entente group, 
had already been suspected, but it became publicly known in May, when 
the Russian revolutionary government demanded the revision of the secret 
agreements. On the other hand, in the camp of the Central Powers, war 
conferences were likewise convened and alliances drawn closer, it seems 
probable, by secret agreements. It may be that the lively discussions 
held in Germany and Austria-Hungary, and the Vienna conference in July 
on the subject of a Central-European economic union (more than a mere 
tariff union) will in future years be accounted, like the formation of the 
German Zollverein in 1833, a politico-economic movement of transcend- 
ent historical importance. 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE WAR.— During the latter part 
of the year 1916 the United States seemed remote from active partici- 
pation in the war. The undertaking which Germany had given in May 
(see last Record, p. 16) gave some promise of quieting irritation over 
the activities of submarines. President Wilson exerted himself not 
merely to keep the country out of war but to bring the war itself to 
a close. On December 18 he despatched an identic note to the bel- 
ligerent powers (see Peace Suggestions, supra, p. 15, and Congress, 
infra, p. 33); and in this he expressed the hope that they would find 
an early occasion to define peace terms, and declared that the people 
of the United States stood ready and eager to co-operate in measures 
to secure the future peace of the world. On January 22 the President 
appeared before the Senate and described in general terms the bases 
upon which the peace of the world ought to be fixed at the close of 
the war (see Peace Suggestions, supra, p. 17). He considered it incon- 
ceivable that the United States should play no part in devising and 
maintaining permanent guarantees. He advocated " the doctrine of 
President Monroe as the doctrine of the world: that no nation should 
seek to extend its policy over any other nation or people, but that 
every people should be left free to determine its own policy, its own 
way of development, unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, the little 
along with the great and powerful." To secure this end the war must 
close in a " peace without victory," " a peace between equals " with- 
out "a victor's terms imposed upon the vanquished;" and "if the 
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peace presently to be made is to endure, it must be a peace made 
secure by the organized major force of mankind." But while the 
President advocated peace, incidents were occurring which made the 
neutral position of the United States more and more difficult to main- 
tain. The secretary of state, explaining the purpose of the note of 
December 18, declared that, neutral rights of the United States being 
so involved, " we are drawing nearer to the verge of war " and " are 
entitled to know what each belligerent seeks in order that we may 
regulate our conduct in future;" and while he sought to allay anxiety 
by stating later that the government contemplated no change of 
policy, it was generally felt that the situation was more serious than 
appeared on the surface. Submarine attacks upon merchantmen had, 
indeed, become more frequent in the last months of the year. The 
" U-53," after making a brief stay at Newport, Rhode Island, sank five 
vessels off the Nantucket lightship. American torpedo boats rescued 
passengers and crews. This incident led the Entente Powers to re- 
quest that belligerent submarines should henceforth be excluded from 
American waters, but the United States refused to accede. In the 
following weeks a large number of vessels, with Americans on board, 
were sunk, some of them under circumstances which seemed to con- 
flict with the pledges given in the German note of May 5. A number 
of Americans lost their lives. The German government, responding 
to inquiries, sought to justify these occurrences. It was asserted that 
the " Seebeck," traveling without lights in the neighborhood of a hos- 
tile port, had been mistaken for a warship; that the American ship 
"Columbian" had summoned aid by wireless; that the "Caledonia" 
had attacked the submarine by ramming; and that in the case of the 
" Morina " and the " Arabia," both sunk without warning, the sub- 
marine commanders believed them to be transports. As a matter of 
fact the " Morina " was not at that time, and the " Arabia " never had 
been, a British transport. In spite of this exchange of notes the sub- 
marine war continued unabated. Seventeen Americans lost their lives 
when the " Russian " was sunk on December 14, the submarine com- 
mander alleging, mistakenly it appears, that the vessel was in the ser- 
vice of the British admiralty. Within the United States the activity 
of German agents continued, though the evidence was either withheld 
by the government or not brought to light until prosecution began. 
In San Francisco, 97 persons were indicted on the charge of conspiring 
to overthrow British dominion in India, and among the number were 
attaches of the German embassy and German consuls in American 
cities. Serious explosions occurred in several munition factories with- 
out their origin being discovered. On January 10 the German consul- 
general in San Francisco and four of his employees were found guilty 
of violating American neutrality by plotting to blow up munition ship- 
ments to Entente nations. Captain Franz von Rintelen and two others 
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were convicted of conspiring to prevent the shipment of munitions to 
Entente nations (see last Record, p. 16). The jury disagreed in the 
cases of four others, including two former congressmen, tried at the 
same time. The deportation of Belgians for forced labor in Germany 
created a very unfavorable impression in the United States and led 
the government to lodge a vigorous protest. — The situation became 
far more critical when Germany declared her intention of pursuing 
unrestricted warfare in a zone around enemy countries, and sinking, 
after February i, all ships met within that zone. One modification of 
the rule was offered: American passenger ships would be undisturbed 
if they sailed once a week, took a prescribed course, landed only at 
Falmouth, arriving on Sunday and departing on Wednesday, and car- 
ried no contraband. Under the terms of his note of April 18 the 
President had no choice but to sever diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many. On February 3, therefore, he appeared before the houses of 
Congress and announced that Mr. Gerard would at once be withdrawn 
from Berlin and that Count von Bernstorff would be handed his pass- 
ports. He expressed the belief that Germany would not act upon her 
threat and " destroy American ships and take American lives in a 
wilful prosecution of a ruthless naval program." But, while he desired 
no war with Germany, he would again appear before Congress and 
ask for authority to protect American rights if any overt act should 
be committed. Next day the President urged neutrals to follow the 
example of the United States. The " overt act " was not long de- 
layed. On February 7 the British ship " California," with American 
passengers on board, was sunk without warning off the coast of Ire- 
land, and American lives were lost. Next day the British ship " Tu- 
rino " was sunk without warning, one American life being lost. Amer- 
icans were aboard the " Japanese Prince " and the " Manitola," sunk 
without warning. American transatlantic liners, unable to secure 
armament from the government, remained in port. Through the Swiss 
minister the government of Germany invited exchanges to arrange 
a modification of the German submarine policy, but on February 12 
Secretary Lansing replied that no such steps could be taken until the 
blockade order had been withdrawn and broken pledges renewed. On 
February 25 the British liner " Laconia," carrying American passen- 
gers, was torpedoed without warning, an incident which did not be- 
come known in the United States until the 27th. Several Americans 
lost their lives. After weeks of delay and the accumulation of many 
overt acts the President applied to Congress, on February 26, for 
authority to supply merchant vessels with defensive arms and "to 
employ any other instrumentalities or methods that may be necessary 
and adequate to protect our ships and our people in their legitimate 
and peaceful pursuits on the seas." The administration itself presented 
a bill embodying the views expressed in the message. The House 
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Committee on Foreign Affairs, however, did not approve of investing 
the President with large discretionary powers and introduced modifi- 
cations which merely authorized the arming of ships and provided 
$100,000,000 for that purpose. By a vote of 403 to 13 the House passed 
the bill in this modified form on March 1. The Senate, occupied with 
other matters, did not enter upon debate till March 2, two days before 
the end of the session. A difference of opinion existed in the Senate. 
Mr. Stone, chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, wished 
to prevent the arming of ships which carried munitions. He spoke for 
four hours against the bill. Ten other Senators joined him in delay- 
ing action upon it (see Congress, infra, p. 34). This filibuster met 
with much public criticism, especially as the country had been roused 
by the revelation of a German intrigue with Mexico. It appeared that 
the German secretary for foreign affairs had proposed, in event of 
war with the United States, an alliance with Mexico, the latter to re- 
ceive financial assistance and the states of Arizona, New Mexico and 
Texas as compensation. Japan was to be invited to adhere to the 
plan. The failure of the armed-ship bill because of the Senate fili- 
buster led the President to act without legislative sanction. He an- 
nounced on March 12 that merchant ships entering the submarine 
zone would be armed and supplied with naval gunners. The first 
armed liner reached England safely on March 26. In the latter part 
of the month a number of American ships were sunk, some without 
warning. — The crisis grew so acute that on March 21 the President 
called Congress to meet in special session on April 2 (two weeks 
earlier than had been originally set) " to receive a communication 
concerning grave matters of national policy." That communication 
took the form of a request that Congress " declare the recent course 
of the Imperial German government to be in fact nothing less than a 
declaration of war against the government and people of the United 
States." The world, he said, must be made safe for democracy. "Our 
object is to vindicate the principles of peace and justice in the life of 
the world as against selfish and autocratic power, and to set up among 
the really free and self-governed peoples of the world such a concert 
of purpose and of action as will henceforth ensure the observance of 
those principles." He advocated the utmost practicable co-operation 
with the Entente Allies and the provision of liberal financial credits 
for them, the marshaling of the material resources of the country for 
the purposes of war, the full equipment of the navy, and the raising 
by selective draft of 500,000 men in addition to existing forces, with 
subsequent levies as needed. Congress received the message with en- 
thusiasm. In both branches a joint resolution was thereupon intro- 
duced declaring that a state of war had been thrust upon the United 
States. The resolution passed the Senate on April 4 by a vote of 82 
to 6, the minority including three Democrats (Stone, Vardaman and 
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Lane) and three Republicans (LaFollette, Norris and Gronna). The 
House followed suit two days later by a vote of 373 to 50. The 
majority included 193 Democrats, 177 Republicans, three independents; 
the minority, 16 Democrats, 32 Republicans, one Socialist, one inde- 
pendent. The Austrian government on April 8 and the Turkish gov- 
ernment on April 20 severed diplomatic relations with the United 
States. — Immediately after the declaration of war steps were taken to 
ensure close co-operation between the United States and the Entente 
Allies. In April a British mission (headed by Arthur J. Balfour, the 
foreign secretary) and a French mission (headed by Rene Viviani, 
minister of justice, and Marshal Joffre) arrived in Washington. They 
placed at the disposal of the government much valuable information 
based on the experience of their countries in the war, and discussed 
the part which American resources should play. In visits to various 
cities they met with an enthusiastic reception. Italian, Belgian and 
Russian missions arrived later. In receiving the Belgian mission, on 
June 18, the President declared that " on the inevitable day of victory 
Belgium should be restored to the place she has so richly won among 
self-respecting and respected nations of the earth." The President de- 
spatched to Russia in May a mission headed by Elihu Root, and at the 
same time a group of railroad men to give advice in matters of trans- 
portation. The appointment of Mr. Root was criticized severely by 
radicals who asserted that the revolutionary government of Russia 
would have no confidence in so conservative a man; but subsequent 
events proved this apprehension altogether unfounded. The President 
sent cordial greetings to the Russian government, taking the occasion 
to warn it against German propaganda and restating America's war 
aims. The United States also made liberal provision for the financing 
of the Allies. Congress provided, in authorizing a seven-billion-dollar 
loan in the middle of April, that $3,000,000,000 of this sum should be 
invested in war bonds of the Allies bearing the same interest as the 
American bonds. In May the secretary of the treasury offered the 
first $2,000,000,000 of the war loan at popular subscription in denomi- 
nations as low as $50 and bearing three and a half per cent interest, 
these bonds to be convertible into bonds bearing a higher rate of in- 
terest should a new series be issued at a higher rate before the end 
of the war. This " Liberty Loan " proved a great success, being over- 
subscribed by more than a billion dollars. Some 4,000,000 persons 
purchased the bonds. The first loan to the Allies was made on April 
25; by the end of July more than $1,500,000,000 had been apportioned 
to Great Britain, France, Italy, Russia, Belgium and Serbia, according 
to the arrangements made with the foreign governments. Of this 
sum Great Britain received more than a third. Thus the United 
States made a prompt start in the one field where it was capable of 
taking immediate and effective action. — In view of the enormous ton- 
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nage of transatlantic vessels sunk each month by German submarines, 
the question of making good this loss became one of the most serious 
problems of the war. On April 6 eighty-seven German ships in Amer- 
ican harbors (aggregating 550,000 tons) were taken over by the gov- 
ernment, and on April 9 fourteen Austrian ships. The building of 
new tonnage was entrusted to the Emergency Fleet Corporation (an 
adjunct to the Shipping Board), with Major General George W. Goe- 
thals as manager. A sharp controversy arose as to the relative merits 
of wood and steel for standardized construction on a large scale. Wil- 
liam Denman, chairman of the Shipping Board, urged wooden con- 
struction; General Goethals condemned this plan as hopeless, and 
promised to have 3,000,000 tons of steel ships ready in eighteen 
months. After Congress had appropriated $750,000,000 for shipbuild- 
ing he announced definite plans which Mr. Denman was by no means 
ready to accept. The conflict between the two men became so embit- 
tered that on July 24 General Goethals resigned and the President re- 
quested the resignation of Mr. Denman. Rear Admiral W. L. Capps, 
chief constructor of the navy, succeeded the former; Edward N. Hur- 
ley, the latter. Bainbridge Colby of New York was appointed to the 
Shipping Board in the place of J. B. White, who had resigned with 
his chief. — The government early directed its attention to the conser- 
vation of the food supply, the fixing of the prices of necessities, and 
the regulation of common carriers. In April Herbert C. Hoover, 
head of the American Commission for Relief in Belgium, became 
chairman of a new board associated with the Committee of National 
Defense. Owing to delay in the passing of the food-control bill (see 
Congress, infra, p. 37), the president invested him with "full author- 
ity to take any steps necessary " to mobilize the forces of the country 
in the saving of food and the elimination of waste. At the same time, 
acting under powers conveyed by the Espionage Law, he created an 
advisory export council to regulate the export of those commodities 
over which supervision was necessary for the welfare of the United 
States and the Allies, all shipments being subject to license and being 
apportioned to foreign countries by the board. A principal object of 
the board is to see that the Allies receive the most generous possible 
part of the surplus of American products and that Germany receives 
none through neutral countries. In July many Dutch ships, loaded 
with grain, were held in American ports unable to secure licenses. A 
proclamation of July 9 enumerated many commodities subject to con- 
trol, and the list was expanded occasionally afterwards. — On April 11, 
at the request of the Council of National Defense, the American Rail- 
way Association named a board of five men to direct the operation of 
American railways throughout the war and pledged loyal enforcement 
of the policies laid down by the board. Its first act was to give coal 
and iron ore a preference over all other traffic. On June 20 the Fed- 
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eral Trade Commission proposed that, following the example of the 
Allies, the government should operate all the railways, with a reason- 
able allowance for public use of the property, and limit coal producers 
to a uniform profit per ton. President Wilson, in a statement of July 
ii, foreshadowed a general fixing of prices by the government. He 
informed mine operators, manufacturers, and shipping interests that 
the public must be served on the same basis as the government. 
" Prices mean the same thing everywhere now. They mean the effi- 
ciency or the inefficiency of the nation, whether it is the government 
which pays them or not." — The naval forces of the United States were 
early brought into war service, the destroyer flotilla under Rear Ad- 
miral Sims having reached the submarine zone on May 4. The plan 
of sending these destroyers to Europe was known in Berlin four days 
before they reached the port of Queenstown, apparently through the 
activity of German spies in Washington. Accidents on board three 
merchantmen during practice firing, in one case resulting in the death 
of two passengers, led to criticism of the Navy Department. Late in 
May investigation placed the responsibility on old and defective am- 
munition. — Military arrangements looked to the immediate increase 
of the armed forces to approximately 1,200,000 men, the regular army 
and the national guard to be brought to their maximum strength of 
293,000 and 400,000 respectively by voluntary enlistment, and some 
500,000 men to be raised under the conscription law (see Congress, 
infra, p. 35). Enlistment, though only for the duration of the war, 
proceeded so slowly that 687,000 men had to be raised in the first 
draft. On June 5 about 9,500,000 males between the ages of 21 and 30 
registered for the draft ; six weeks later the drawing of numbers took 
place. Preparations were made to distribute the new army, for pur- 
poses of training, among sixteen cantonments located in sixteen dif- 
ferent states, while the national guard, now called into federal service, 
was mobilized in sixteen other camps. In various parts of the coun- 
try anti-draft meetings were held and rioting occurred. In Butte, 
Montana, and Negaunee, Michigan, military force had to be employed 
to restore order. Many persons who neglected to register for the 
draft or who incited resistance to it were put under arrest. — Under the 
conscription law the President had been authorized to raise not more 
than four divisions of volunteers for immediate service at the front; 
in other words, to accept the offer of a volunteer division which 
Theodore Roosevelt had made. He did not avail himself of this 
authority. Immediately after the passage of the law it was announced 
that Major General Pershing would be sent to France with a division 
of regular troops. Pershing and his staff, after spending some days 
in England, arrived in Paris on June 13. On June 26 the first Amer- 
ican contingent landed at a French port, having twice encountered 
submarines and driven them off. A month later the safe arrival of 
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another contingent was announced. — With an appropriation of $640,- 
000,000 the government developed very elaborate plans for the con- 
struction of a fleet of aeroplanes which will ultimately include 22,000 
machines. 

II. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC RELATIONS.— After signing the very 
important convention of July 3, 1916 (see last Record, p. 18), Russia and 
Japan agreed upon several secret bargains in matters of detail ; according 
to unofficial dispatches, Japan was to continue furnishing munitions to 
Russia ; Japanese and Russians equally were to enjoy freedom of trade, 
travel and residence in Siberia, Mongolia and Manchuria ; Japan was to 
have the right of navigating the Sungari River between Kirin and Petuna 
(in Manchuria); and Japan was to purchase from Russia, for $7,000,000, 
the Eastern Chinese Railway between Changhsun and the Sungari River, 
thus extending Japanese control northward a hundred miles deeper into 
Manchuria to within less than ninety miles of Harbin. — Apparently Japan 
received permission from Russia to use a firm hand in extending Japanese 
influence in Southern Manchuria and in Inner Mongolia. A clash between 
Japanese and Chinese troops at Cheng-Chiatun in August served as occa- 
sion for the presentation of a new series of Japanese demands on China, 
September 3, supplementing the demands granted in 1915. Japan asked 
not only indemnities, apologies, and punishment of the Chinese officers 
concerned in the affair at Cheng-Chiatun, but also the right to police East- 
ern Inner Mongolia, to instal Japanese military advisers throughout South 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia as well as in the cadet school at 
Mukden, and to have first preference in the selection of foreign advisers 
and the negotiation of loans for those regions. In short, Chinese sov- 
ereignty over the Japanese sphere of influence in Eastern Inner Mongolia 
and Southern Manchuria was to be reduced to a mere shadow. The Jap- 
anese foreign minister, however, assured the United States that the demands 
did not violate the Root-Takahira ' ' open door ' ' agreement. After long 
negotiations and repeated protests, the Chinese government in February 
conceded the demands for indemnity, apology, punishment of the Chinese 
officers, and preferential rights (including the right to lease land) for Japan 
in Southern Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. The establishment of Japa- 
nese police stations and military advisers in Southern Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia, however, was to be postponed, although conceded in principle. 
(See also China, infra, p. 76). — Portuguese rights to the island of Macao, 
near Hongkong on the coast of China, were sold to Japan, according to 
the Overseas News Agency, March 19. — The revolutionary government in 
Russia was promptly recognised by the United States, March 22, and sub- 
sequently by Great Britain, France, Italy, Switzerland, and Japan. — See 
New Belligerents, supra, p. 13; Peace Suggestions, supra, p. 14; Other 
Diplomatic Events of the War, supra, p. 20; Turkey, infra, p. 72. 



